The Caiintt
mined by the continuance of that faith. Here, no doubt,
as in each element of the parliamentary process, the
secret of the faith depends upon the degree to which the
mutual confidence of parties is maintained. They must,
as I have pointed out, speak the same language. More:
they must, in their form as Cabinet, speak a language
also which their civil servants speak; upon this network
of reciprocal understanding depends the power of the
system to maintain the goodwill between its parts without
which it cannot work.
So far, in large part, this goodwill has been maintained.
But it is confronted by dangers to-day which it would be
folly to deny are a grave threat to its continuance. They
do not, I have argued, lie within the actual machinery
itself. There is nothing to support the view either that,
in a basic way, the relation of the Cabinet to the House
of Commons is wrong, or that the relation of the Cabinet
to the departments is wrong. Innovations are possible,
even, as I have sought to show, desirable; but they are
not innovations which at any point touch the spinal cord,
as it were, of the system's anatomy. In particular, 1 have
argued that there is nothing to be said for abrogation of
Cabinet control of Parliament; and little to be said for
the view that the minister is a helpless faineant in the
hands of his officials. Both arguments are based upon an
unconscious desire to return to a wholly different environ-
ment from ours, governed by the ability to apply thereto
rules that would rapidly wreck the system as it confronts
its present necessities.
The central danger of the modern Cabinet system lies
in the threat to the goodwill upon which its operation
depends inherent in the present wide abyss between party
purposes. That is not, I add again, an abyss that can be
bridged by electoral devices like proportional represents-
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